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At _— — 
meet 
ms Latin America and the Stimson Speech and Venezuela which were consulted contained no com- 
ment. 
lation F The present policy of the State Department toward Haiti and the Dominican Republic are among the coun- 


Latin America was set forth by Secretary Stimson in an tries which have been most affected by our Caribbean 
address to the Council on Foreign Relations on Feb- policy. La Presse of Port-au-Prince, Haiti, for Feb- 
rary 6. Mr. Stimson referred first to cases where the ruary 24, is the most sharply critical of all the news- 
application of the Monroe Doctrine had been helpful to papers consulted. It declares that “the last declaration 
Latin America. The “basic foundation” of the policy of the Secretary of State has ended by destroying com- 
of the United States toward Latin America has always pletely the confidence of most of those who put their 


in the 
rua in 
tiring 
ention 


wes been “recognition of their equal rights and national inde- belief in the sincerity of President Hoover’s promises. 
‘a pendence.” But the Caribbean area where development . . . But it would be in vain to say that the last dec- 

" & las been slowest and violence most common is “the one laration of Mr. Stimson was really made to trouble us. 
be spot external to our shores . . . most vital to our national When the Secretary of State lets it be understood that 


safety.” nae ey the control maintained over the republics of Central 
Until the Wilson administration, recognition of a de America and the Caribbean islands corresponds to the 
facto government had been based on its control of internal imperious necessity of safeguarding his country he simply 


recog: 
lrawal 


sd a afairs and its willingness to fulfill its international obli- affirms brutally the American necessity for intervention.” 
5 a Ff gations. President Wilson, as is well known, declared Secretary Stimson’s declaration, according to La Presse, 
a that just government must rest in “the consent of the is “the contradiction and negation” of President Hoover’s 
. — governed” and that freedom is impossible “without order solemn promises. It decides that there must have been 
< ased upon law and upon the public conscience and ap- some change in the political situation in the United States, 
Mon. v8 .”’ The Hoover administration, Mr. Stimson that perhaps President Hoover “accepts without difficulty 


declared, “has refused to follow the policy of Mr. Wilson in the midst of all his preoccupations certain insidious 


— and has followed consistently the former practice of this suggestions, particularly in what touches the Haitian situ- 
oun government since the days of Jefferson.” Thus the ation. . . . Mr. Stimson’s declaration should not frighten 
vattoh recent revolutionary governments in South America and us. On the contrary it ought to incite us to redouble 
more, .wuamla were recognized promptly. Relations with the our courage. And we will win. 

rough five Central American Republics are on a different basis, Comments from two Dominican newspapers (both re- 
to our @ snce the United States has agreed to follow the prin- printed in La Prensa, New York, for February 27) have 


ciples laid down in the Central American treaty of 1923 been secured. One, Listin Diario, is also very sharp: 


undatt H (tp which it is not a party) which provided that a revolu- “It is not the first time that the State Department at 


ements tionary government should not be recognized “if its Washington has made declarations that disturb and con- 
set fot president should have been a leader in the preceding fuse the group of nations which, near or far from the 
ie revolution or related to such a leader by blood or mar- powerful northern nation, are subjected to its direct influ- 
en the § “@8e or if he should have been a cabinet officer or held ence, always in economic questions and from time to 
ore are f ONe high military command during the accomplishment time in politics.” It adds that this is one of the “ideologi- 
. We of the revolution.” This policy, Secretary Stimson pointed cal changes—already a thousand times repeated—which 
ve fol- out, Was suggested by the five republics themselves” and cause the United States to convert and adapt the elastic 
vil War the United States has acted on their desire. The adminis- Monroe Doctrine, without fixed rules, without definite 
cognit tation’s policy in regard to selling arms to rebel forces and concrete application. . . . We have found that 
old the |S “etermined by the Congressional resolution of 1922 almost always on the eve of some of those violent trans- 
ste that fo prevent arms and munitions procured from the gressions of international law, as we regard them, the 
to. prt nited States being used to promote conditions of colossus launches an evangelical philippic . . . jin order 
rent in @'™*stic violence.” to act later according to its greater convenience. ; 
view of _ Secretary Stimson’s address, naturally, aroused wide La Opinion, a semi-official Dominican newspaper, is 
sspons interest in Latin America. This Department, therefore, much less critical. Secretary Stimson, it says, “has ex- 
rial ad- gathered comment from Latin American newspapers. pressed a great truth, not only that the [Monroe] Doctrine 
in the nfortunately, it has not been possible to secure news- is only against Europe but that it is not against Latin 
definite bers from each country. The omission of certain coun- America, with which he disauthorizes all the interventions 


ines indicates usually simply that newspapers were not which, admittedly or not, former governments at Wash- 
wallable, though the newspapers from Peru, Colombia ington have made in the name of that doctrine.” La 
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Opinion believes that Secretary Stimson’s remarks were 
sincere though perhaps not spontaneous. “It appears that 
the policy of the United States in regard to the Latin 
American countries will follow the way of cordiality, 
comprehension and respect . . . because this is not only 
useful to us but necessary for the United States whose 
political reputation has been tarnished and in need of a 
reconquest of our hearts.” 

Mexico, too, has felt the power of the United States 
in opposition to revolutionary governments which have 
seized control. El Universal (Mexico City) for Feb- 
ruary 9 welcomes the announcement that the Wilsonian 
theory of recognition has been given up. But it finds 
that a new type of qualification, the power to fulfill 
obligations, has merely been substituted for the previous 
one. Interventions may still occur in the Caribbean 
area. “Inspired by the Wilson doctrine from which it 
now officially departs, the government of Washington 
maintains, with respect to those countries, the treaty 
of 1923.” 

But in any case El Universal does not fully accept 
Secretary Stimson’s theory of recognition. “We declare 
that this formula of recognition in itself and much more 
when previous explicit conditions are stated is humiliating 
to every sovereign people. If in conformity to interna- 
tional law the peoples have full right to regulate their 
internal affairs, that right excludes any right for foreign 
powers to arrogate to themselves the role of arbitrator” 
in domestic affairs even though there is no armed inter- 
vention. 

In South America E/ Comercio, Quito, Ecuador, finds 
the speech much more satisfactory. In its issue for Feb- 
ruary 19 it says that “The declarations of the present 
Secretary of State show a notable evolution from those 
of his predecessors and are almost a turning away from 
the former policy of the United States in regard to our 
America.” On February 22, it said further that Sec- 
retary Stimson’s speech “will mark an epoch in the history 
of the relations of the Americas with the Republic of 
the North and in the method used to procure tranquillity 
and guarantee the peace of the Latin nations. . . .” 

El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, is friendly to Mr. Stim- 
son’s statement of policy but not so enthusiastic as F/ 
Comercio. A special writer discussing the matter in its 
issue of February 10 said of the Wilson theory that such 
a policy of demanding a standard of constitutionality as 
a condition before recognition, could be regarded as 
sound only when “the majority, a good majority of the 
Latin American republics lived according to the same 
spirit, respectful of order, the constitution and the laws, 
able to treat with the Republic of the North on the same 
basis of political morals. . . .” But this is not the 
case. “Therefore the United States has returned to the 
common rule of international law.” 

Secretary Stimson’s statement of policy in Central 
America is not as acceptable to El Mercurio. “But it is 
not a novelty in North American policies, rather a con- 
firmation of one previously proclaimed and in fact fol- 
lowed particularly since the opening of the Panama 
Canal.” El Mercurio concludes that “no doubt can exist 
that the Hoover administration conforms more closely 
to the said rules [of international law]. But the Latin 
Americans themselves will not cease lamenting the fre- 
quent changes of government without constitutional 
standards, although apparently at least each country finds 
them well founded in its own case... .” 

The newspapers of eastern South America are less 
friendly than those of the west coast. El Dia, Montevideo, 


Uruguay, for February 10 referred first to Secretay 
Stimson’s statement of the usefulness of the Mont 
Doctrine for Latin America and agrees that in song 
cases “the friendly intervention of the United States ha 
made itself felt in the solution of many . . Inter. 
American conflicts. . But on the other hand ye 
might cite the case of other interventions much less just. 
fied or absolutely unjustified such as Haiti, Sant 
Domingo, Mexico and Nicaragua. . That is to sa 
the Monroe Doctrine in itself can be very good but the 
interpretations which the different North American gov. 
ernments have given to it in the course of a century 
have not been the same and some are frankly contr 
dictory. . * If the Monroe Doctrine is to be “the 
traditional directive standard” in relations between the 
United States and Latin America it is important tha 
the definition of its terms should be established forever. 
In regard to Secretary Stimson’s statements concerning 
the recognition of revolutionary governments E/ Dia say; 
that “it is certainly sufficiently distinct from the forme 
policy of not recognizing such governments at all. The 
advantage of the present doctrine is that of legal recogni: 
tion which helps the American nations to settle thei 
political problems in the way they consider suitable, ; 
principle of international law to which no fundamental 
objections can be made.” £1 Dia concludes: “All thes 
ideas may be considered very good and it is easy to 
understand the excellent effect which . . . they have 
made in all America. But, unquestionably, it is not 
enough. It is not the first time that theories do not coit- 
cide with facts . . . we could give examples [to prove 
that statement] without great difficulty. But this cir 
cumstance does not warrant doubt of the intentions of 
Mr. Stimson and the government he represents. We 
must only hope that there will be no need tomorrow . .. 
to make changes which always mean trouble. ... ” 
Two of the most important newspapers in Latin 
America are La Nacion and La Prensa of Buenos Aire, 
Argentina. La Nacion for February 9, after considering 
briefly the history of our policy toward Latin Ameria 
since 1913, with its recognition of certain revolutionary 
governments and its refusal to recognize others, cot 
cluded: “. . . The United States will recognize ever} 
de facto government which fulfills the two condition 
expressed—conditions which, by the way, are perfect 
logical—but will refuse to do it when the appearance 0 
a revolutionary government seems to be a threat at tt 
vital point [the Panama Canal]. And no other, if cat 
fully examined, was the policy of the Wilson Admit 
istration . . . except that the zone was more vast 9 
that it reached to the Rio Grande.” 
La Prensa for February 10 welcomes Secretary Stitt 
son's declaration of the right of other countries to deci 
their own internal affairs but it believes that much 0 
the value of his statement has been lost because of # 
unfortunate error in speaking of recognitions. “ 
influence of the United States which reaches in som 
cases to annulling the initiative of certain Central Amer 
ican agents or politicians, the veto opposed to certal 
candidates: the indication that anyone not acceptable t 
Washington will not be recognized as governing, # 
facts too visible and too fresh in the record” to & 
ignored. La Prensa reminds its readers of the Stal 
Department’s refusal in the recent Guatemalan revolt: 
tion to accept the president elected by the National Ay 
sembly. “The legal status to defend the right to manag 
its domestic affairs without tutelage or external vigilat® 
exists in most of these countries and it would have be 
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adismal error for the government of Washington to pre- 
tend to manage the politics of the various republics that 
have resorted to arms to change a situation which seemed 


es haf intolerable.” But La Prensa considers that Secretary 
inte § Stimson failed to analyze the situation fully. “Foreign 
id we countries are obliged to treat with new governments if 
jusi- § the elemental requirements fixed by international law 
Sant) f are fulfilled. They cannot oppose capricious obstacles 
to say without incurring condemnation. The recognition of a 
uut the change of government is not a concession by a foreign 


government but rather the fulfilment of a duty imposed 
by the necessary relations of sovereign nations.” 

The Jornal of Rio de Janeiro for February 7 remarked 
that Secretary Stimson in his work has inaugurated 
the democratic system of explanations” and spoke ap- 
provingly of the simplicity of his speech and of his 
ability to present a convincing argument. Our present 


erning ® policy, as presented by Mr. Stimson, seems to the Jornal 
ia says to be practical and “convenient” in contrast to the “apos- 
former tolic” mission of President Wilson, “the glorious Prince- 
. The ton professor.” The Jornal noted particularly the state- 
ecogt fF ments in regard to the arms embargo (imposed against the 
e ther® present government of Brazil just before the constitu- 
able, 2 tional government surrendered) and said that all the 
umenta explanation of that policy was “gratuitous for us.” 


Federal Relief for Children Urged 


On February 17, 1931, an appeal was sent to President 
Hoover signed by Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University, Rev. John A. Ryan of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and Rabbi Edward L. Israel of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, asking him to 


request Congress to appropriate at least $100,000,000 for 

Ws +B telief of “millions of children whose health is being im- 

_ ff paired and whose vitality is being dangerously reduced 
1 = by undernourishment” as the result of the business 
depression. 
siderit® § The letter called attention to the fact that the Com- 
Americ mittee on Dependency and Neglect of the White House 
utionat B Conference on Child Health and Protection reported last 
rs, COME November that “there is no certainty that many wage 
e ever camers will earn enough to support a normal family even 
— when steadily employed. When the hazards of unemploy- 
ver fect] ment, illness and accident are taken into account, in many 
— cases all hope of his doing so vanishes. 
it at “We have now reached the point where those interested 
if cath in child welfare must advance through the medium of 
Adm greater economic protection of parents.” 
vast SA statement by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau was 

._§ Mcluded which pointed out that as a result of our lack 
ry se of foresight regarding economic developments “we must 
to - rtsort to temporary expedients and the children of the 
~" * tnemployed will pay for it. They will be undersized 
se “Tk cause they have been undernourished. Larger num- 
5 hers will fail the victims of tuberculosis when, as young 
m frst Wage earners, they are subjected to the test of regular 
al a employment ; and the year of bleak uncertainty will leave 
0 re » is mark on their personality. 
pta - Now, as in previous periods of industrial depression, 
a iy permanent burden has fallen upon the backs of little 
hb Si thildren. The losses are permanent because the gains 
ae that they should make this year cannot be postponed.” 


The signers also quoted Dr. Kathryn McHale, execu- 
live secretary of the American Association of University 
omen as follows: “If economic depression continues 
or another thirty months, as economists predict. the chil- 
n of this country may suffer and perhaps be handi- 
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capped for life as was the growth of the children in 
Austria and Russia after the War where results proved 
impaired physical and mental development from improper 
diets. 

“Many families have lower incomes now than ever 
before from which to make all necessary expenditures— 
only a small proportion of the population can continue 
unaffected by present conditions. The situation therefore 
becomes acute, when wage earners are unemployed, when 
crops and gardens fail, or when emergencies occur, and 
the tendency is to cut living expenses by cutting the 
content of the food supply. 

“With such a practice children are unable to get the 
proper grade of milk, the fruit, and other necessary diet 
constituents required to maintain that high level of 
achievement which has made the results of our child 
health and protective work as parents and educators un- 
paralleled anywhere in the world.” 

Finally, Mr. Hoover's statement in 1924 to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs with respect to a proposed 
appropriation of $100,000 to relieve the distress of chil- 
dren in Germany, is quoted: “I recognize the many argu- 
ments that may be brought against charitable actions 
either by private agencies or by our government, but I 
refuse to apply these arguments to children.” 

The signers questioned whether the small towns and 
cities and rural areas can with the maximum available 
assistance of the Red Cross meet the existing needs and 
suggested that the appropriation should be administered 
by the Department of Labor, or the Public Health Service, 
or such other government agency as Congress should 
determine. 


The Work Day on the Farm 


“Farmers are working just as many hours as they did 
15 or 20 years ago; . . . the use of power equipment 
has resulted in larger farm units rather than increased 
leisure for the farm operator.” These are the conclusions 
of a study by D. R. Mitchell, of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the University of Wisconsin, based 
on data from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Colorado, and New 
York. Only in Kansas does a social scientist find evidence 
of increasing leisure for farm operators. 

For Wisconsin data covering the past eight years are 
at hand from three sample areas. Farmers are now work- 
ing just as many hours as eight years ago. “The use of 
tractors and other power equipment has not yet shortened 
their work day. . . . According to these labor records, 
the Wisconsin farm operator works 9.6 hours on week- 
days and 5.7 hours on Sundays. If we consider the 
summer and winter periods separately, we find that he 
works 10.2 hours week-days and five hours Sundays dur- 
ing the summer months, and nine hours week-days and 
61% hours Sundays during the winter months. He has, 
therefore, a 66-hour week in the summer and a Ol- 
hour week in the winter... . 

“We have been led to expect much, from the standpoint 
of improved living conditions, from the so-called mechani- 
zation of our farms. However, in each of the three areas 
studied, the farm operators who used tractors worked 
somewhat longer hours than did the farm operators who 
did not use tractors. The mechanization of Wisconsin 
farms has enabled one man to do a given amount of work 
in less time, but our records show that the time saved 
has been used for increased production rather than for 
increased leisure. 

“The results obtained in Wisconsin are quite similar to 
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results obtained in other states, several of which have 
kept records on more farms and for a greater number 
of years than has Wisconsin. Minnesota, for example, 
has kept detailed cost records on farms since 1902... . 
These show that dairy farmers and small grain farmers 
are working almost two hours more daily now than they 
did 28 years ago. Of course, the agricultural depression 
is a very real factor in the situation.” (Rural America, 
New York, for April). 


Government Estimates Unemployment 


The announcement on March 20, 1931, by Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, that 6,050,000 were 
unemployed in January confirms previous estimates that 
the extent of unemployment had increased greatly since 
April, 1930. Although the enumeration in January cov- 
ered only 19 cities the application of the same percentage 
of increase (149 per cent), to the data acquired by the 
census in April, 1930, for the whole country raised the 
number of unemployed from 2,429,062 to 6,050,000. “This 
estimate assumes that the percentage increase of unem- 
ployment since last April has been as great in the rural 
areas and smaller cities as in the large cities covered 
in the census, and also that there has been no migration 
of unemployed persons from the smaller towns and rural 
regions to the larger centres of population. 

“Tf, as has been reported, there has been a movement 
of unemployed persons to the larger cities it can be 
concluded that the total number of jobless is somewhat 
less than the estimated 6,050,000 for the country as a 
whole. 

“In addition to this class of unemployed, which is by 
far the most important and significant group, the January 
census in these 19 cities showed that there were 368,149 
persons, excluding those sick or voluntarily idle, who 
reported that they had jobs but were not working and 
not receiving pay on the day before the census enumerator 
called. 

“This group consisted chiefly of part-time workers and 
also of those on furlough or temporary lay-off from their 
regular jobs. An indeterminate number in this group, 
especially those who had been laid off for an indefinite 
period, are properly classified among the unemployed. . . . 

“From the data which are now available, either from 
the special census or the April enumeration, it is impos- 
sible to determine accurately the total number of indi- 
viduals throughout the entire country who should be 
regarded as unemployed because of having been tem- 
porarily laid off from their regular jobs. 

“But if the same proportion of this particular class 
of laid-off workers is to be found in these 19 cities, as 
was true in the case of 6,050,000 ‘jobless,’ it would appear 
that an additional 250,000 to 300,000 workers in the 
entire United States were not working because of lay-off 
from their regular jobs at the time of the special census.” 

Thus those who are unemployed and their dependents 
probably constitute considerably over 10 per cent of the 
population. The figures for January are supposed to 
represent the peak of the combined cyclical and seasonal 
factors which cause unemployment. It is estimated that 
about 1,000,000 were unemployed in January as the result 
of inventory-taking in December and January and lay-offs 
due to recession following the holiday trade. 

Secretary Lamont cites as evidence that there has been 
a slight improvement in employment since January the 
fact that the index of the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statistics showed a gain of 1.4 per cent in February ang 
an increase of 7.5 per cent in wage payments. Further. 


more, “confirmation of the evidence that an upturn jn 


employment has started has been received by Colonel 
Arthur Woods, chairman of the President’s Emergent 
Committee for Employment, in reports during the pag 
few weeks, from the field representatives of the com. 
mittee. Gains in employment and business activity have 
been noted particularly in New England, some of the 
Southern states and the Far West.” 


Jobs for Boys and Girls 


The New York State Junior Placement Bureau of the 
Department of Labor has published an analysis of the 
jobs open to boys and girls between September 1, 19% 
and September 1, 1930. Of 14,246 jobs open to boys 
between the ages of 14 and 18, running errands consti- 
tuted 44 per cent, of which nine per cent were temporary 


or part time; general factory work 20 per cent; errands § 


and inside work 11 per cent; general office work eight 
per cent; mercantile employment six per cent ; trades five 
per cent; skilled work in factories two per cent; skilled 
office work one per cent; and miscellaneous work three 
per cent. 

Of 10,799 jobs open to girls between the ages of 14 
to 18 general factory work constituted 42 per cent; 
mercantile employment 18 per cent, of which three per 
cent was temporary; general clerical work 12 per cent, 
of which five per cent was temporary ; domestic service 
11 per cent; skilled office work seven per cent; skilled 
factory work five per cent; trades four per cent; and 
miscellaneous work one per cent. 

Analysis was also made of the reasons, as given by 
employers, for the failure of 499 boys and 525 girls to 
secure the jobs to which they were directed from Septem- 
ber 1, 1929 to December 1, 1930. That the job was 
already filled was given as a reason in the case of 23 per 
cent of the boys who applied and 18 per cent of the 
girls. The type of boy (“not neat, dirty, discourteous,” 
etc.) was given as the reason in 22 per cent of the cases, 
and the type of girl (“too loud, too much paint and lip 
stick, improper clothes,” etc.) in 19 per cent. The appli 
cant refused the job in 15 per cent of the cases among 
both boys and girls. Ten per cent of the boys and l6 
per cent of the girls did not apply. Seven per cent of 
the boys and eight per cent of the girls were hired but 
did not appear for work. Five per cent of the boys an 
seven per cent of the girls had insufficient experience 
“No opening” (old employe came back, etc.) was givel 
in the case of six per cent of the boys’ jobs and five 
per cent of the girls’. One per cent of both the boys ani 
the girls did not wait to be interviewed. References wett 


unsatisfactory in one per cent of the cases of both boys jj 


and girls. The delay in securing employment papets 
accounted for the failure of one per cent of the boys atl 
three per cent of the girls. For three per cent of tht 
boys and two per cent of the girls, location of their homes 
was given as the reason. Continuation school requite 
ments accounted for the failure of one per cent of the 
girls and one-half of one per cent of the boys. Mie 
half of one per cent of the boys failed to get the job 


because of poor handwriting. For five per cent of tty 


boys and four per cent of the girls no reason was giV¢ 

These figures bear striking testimony to the relatio! 
between placement of young workers and their educati0! 
and training. 
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